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THE CONCEPT OF THE SYMBOL. I. 


ROM the ‘‘ivory tower’’ view of mind of the Galilean-Cartesian- 

Newtonian metaphysics, the mind was considered to be an im- 
material substance outside of nature, which held intercourse with 
nature through the medium of the body. The historically correlative 
view was that nature was only a combination of material entities. 
The rise of this attitude toward the mind-nature relation from out 
of an attempt to conciliate religious and scientific interests need not 
be recounted here. For present purposes it is sufficient to point out 
that this dualism is rejected in toto by most schools of contemporary 
philosophy, that the substance view of mind finds no advocates in 
psychology, and that the traditional materialistic conception of na- 
ture has received severe blows from recent theoreticians of science. 
As yet, however, we have attained no generally accepted substitute 
view, and the battlefield of thought is strewn with dead and dying 
theories. Many of the difficulties of present theories of mind are 
due to an attempt to maintain the mechanico-atomistie conception 
of nature while rejecting the conception of mind as an immaterial 
entity. 

Behaviorism may be taken as an example of this practice. Al- 
though both Lashley and Weiss hold verbally that the electron-proton 
continuum is a postulate, the ultimate reality of this view is entirely 
unquestioned in their actual presentation of psychological theory. 
Weiss assumes? ‘‘that the physico-chemical continuum is the sole 
existential datum and that the totality of the electron-proton aggre- 
gates is the universe in which we live.’’ It is not surprising, then, 
that the old problem of knowledge which present-day philosophy 
prides itself upon having outdistanced, appears again in this ‘‘mod- 
em’ anti-philosophical psychology. The behaviorist gives philos- 
ophy only a few more years to live, but he apparently excepts his 
own. Weiss frankly admits a ‘‘behavioristic solipsism,’’ for since 
knowledge, like all other psychological process, must be reduced to 
the behavior of the electron-proton particles, it can never be a revela- 
tion of reality and so never more than ‘‘ functions, in the mathemati- 
tal sense, of conditions outside of the body.’’? Lashley’s statement * 


14 Theoretical Basis of Human Behavior, p. 50. 
2 Ibid., p. 56, 57. 


_ *The Behavioristic Interpretation of Consciousness,’ Psychological Re- 
‘ew, XXX (1923), p. 247, note, 
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is even more direct: ‘‘. . . a consistent behaviorism can not admit 
any accurate direct knowledge of reality, since, if reactions consti. 
tute knowledge, the reactions may be to a part only of the total 
situation and knowledge is, therefore, limited by the reaction ca- 
pacities of the mechanism.’’ But the behaviorist metaphysics by no 
means stops at such conclusions. Weiss continues: * ‘‘When we 
recognize that science is only a special form of human behavior the 
question, ‘Is time and space independent of human beings?’ merely 
reduces itself to the absurdity, ‘Can special forms of human be. 
havior occur without human beings?’ ’’ So he has no hesitancy in 
talking of ‘‘the fiction of an external world of stimuli,’’* and practi- 
cally admits that there is no logical reason why the external cosmos 
can not be regarded as an episode in man just as well as man can be 
regarded as an episode in the cosmos.® In the light of such state- 
ments it may well happen that the behaviorist and the subjective 
solipsist find themselves in the same philosophical bed. This con- 
clusion seems inevitable if one attempts to retain the ‘‘nature’’ as- 
pect of the traditional dualism while banishing its treatment of mind. 
In so doing modern thought is simply reversing the mistake of 
Berkeley, who rejected the matter side of this dualism, but was 
never able to free himself from the traditional treatments of mind 
and thought. If we put alongside of the behaviorist rejection of ex- 
perienced phenomena Herrick’s insistence’ that biology can not get 
along without introspection even if psychology can, we have a strik- 
ing instance of the confusion that has attended the modern attempt 
to formulate anew the relation of mind to nature. 

In such a situation there is need of returning to a phenomenolog- 
ical analysis of experience in order to find there the factors which 
have given rise to the diversity of conflicting attitudes concerning 
mental phenomena. From the general standpoint of radical em- 
piricism here advocated as basic to such analysis it seems certain that 
neither the immaterial entity view of mind nor the mechanico- 
atomistic conception of nature can be defended. Pragmatism must 
be given the credit for completely rejecting both aspects of the tradi- 
tional world view and for developing many of the implications of 
this double rejection. 

At this time, however, we shall not be concerned with the analysis 
of nature, but with an analysis of the symbol which is preliminary 
to a later treatment of thought, consciousness, and mind. The dis- 
solution of the mind side of the older dualism has progressed much 

4 Op. cit., p. 23, note. 

6 Ibid., p. 43. 

6 Ibid., p. 57-63. 


7Cf. ‘‘The Natural History of Purpose,’’ Psychologwal Review, XXXII 
(1925), 417-430. 
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faster than the dissolution of the corresponding conceptions of 
nature. The present movement in this analysis of mind seems to 
center about the notion of the symbol, and so it is best to begin our 
own account at this point. Our present task, then, is to obtain the 
precise signification of the term ‘‘symbol.’’ 

















I 


From a phenomenological point of view we must begin with the 
fact that there is something given, experienced, observed, and note 
that this starting point is necessary irrespective of whether observed 
content does or does not imply any kind of observer, or whether what 
is given is ultimately ‘‘real’’ or not. A science must have observable 
material to deal with. The differences among contemporary psy- 
chological attitudes depend upon different claims as to what is ob- 
served. What factors in experience or givenness can account for 
such divergent claims as those of behaviorist and introspectionist ? 

Colors, sounds, emotions, images, organisms, stones, and stars are 
all symbols that apply to some discriminated aspects of experience, 
and a radical empiricism must admit the reality of all these forms 
of content. But some of these contents appear with greater or less 
accessibility of observation. There are two major canalizations of 
the given that are possible, and what is given varies with which 
perspective is chosen. If one organism, called the observer, has for 
observation other organisms, and totally neglects himself, he has a 
different content for observation than if he observes only those per- 
sonal private experiences which, by their very nature, are accessible 
only to the organism that ‘‘has’’ the experiences. These two points 
of view or perspectives we will call the self-exclusive and the partial 
self-inclusive views. As a basic fact of experience there are some 
things observable from one point of view that are not observable 
at all from any other point of view. By this is not meant merely 
that things appear differently from different points of view, but that 
the content which appears from the partial self-inclusive point of view 
does not appear in any sense from the self-exclusive view. Behavior- 
ism is psychology written from the latter view; introspectionism the 
psychology written from the former view. The difference of the 
accounts is not due to difference of methods, nor to dealing with 
physical as opposed to mental content, nor to independent versus 
dependent experience, but to a different choice of observational per- 
spectives, The private content which appears solely from the self- 
inclusive perspective is the material distinctive of the introspec- 
tonist’s account. Watson, however, says® ‘‘I have tried to write 


* Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, Preface. Italics not 
in the original, 
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with the human animal in front of me,’’ and from this point of view 
nothing is or can be observed but responses. 

There is one exception, however, and this presents an opportunity 
to criticize radical behaviorism. A behaviorist, it is to be supposed, 
sees that one human organism is black and another is white, that one 
is large and another small, one alive and another dead. But a sec. 
ond behaviorist watching the first at work would see no difference in 
the first behaviorist in the two cases and at best would simply hear 
different verbal responses. If the second behaviorist happened to 
be blind (could he still remain a behaviorist under such circum. 
stances?), or was prevented from looking at the two organisms them- 
selves, what check could he possibly have on the truth claim of the 
first behaviorist’s description? The situation in regard to ‘‘intro- 
spection’’ is exactly similar. A states that he has an image or emo- 
tion as content, but B looking at him can observe nothing of this 
nature, and states this as a proposition. Neither statement is false 
and the difference has arisen from the perspectives involved. The 
same situation can be illustrated from the status of the behaviorist’s 
own writings. Weiss maintains ® against the introspectionist that 
‘‘there is no justification for supposing that just because the subject 
has been taught to use the word sensation instead of merely saying 
my ocular muscles contracted, that he is describing a non-sensori- 
motor or mental condition.’’ The behaviorist is caught in his own 
trap: are his written words merely the result of his own implicit re- 
sponses, mere foamings at the mouth, or do they actually refer to 
observed material? If they are reports of his observations, why are 
not the words ‘‘I experience a duplication of all visual objects when 
I press my eyeball’’ equally to be taken as a report of something! 
If the reply is that the first report is verifiable by others, then it can 
just as well be maintained that verification is also possible in the 
second case. Behaviorist and introspectionist alike can only tell us 
that if we put ourselves in a certain position and do certain things 
we get certain experiences. Let the behaviorist press one eyeball 
with his finger while his fellow colleague is looking on at the per- 
formance, and then attempt to take account of both reports, and his 
own visual duplication. The doubling of the world is not mental 
and need not be put ‘‘in a mind,”’ but it is an observed phenomenon 
and as such must be taken account of. This simple experiment 1s 
sufficient to illustrate the difference between the self-inclusive and 
the self-exclusive perspectives, and between the introspective and he- 
havioristic psychologies reared on the basis of these views. 

The error of behaviorism lies in generalizing the method which 
must be used in observing organisms other than that of the observer 


9 Op. cit., page 236. 
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jnto a universal method for psychology. He must either drop the 
terms, or state thought, image, mind, and consciousness in terms of 
responses. Behaviorism logically ends in the observation of stimulus 
response sequences from the self-exclusive point of view. Of course, 
one may look at oneself from this point of view and neglect all but 
bodily responses, but one may also observe the non-tactuel qualita- 
tive given, and for this reason the introspectionist is right in denying 
that the entire content of experience can be stated from the behavior- 
ist view. The introspectionist in turn needs also to be warned. 
Merely because certain experiences are private, qualitative, and non- 
tactual, it does not follow that such experiences are for that reason 
mental or in a mind. As Mead has well pointed out, the subjective 
(as the private) is not necessarily mental or psychical. 

There is a point of view, however, which combines introspectionist 
and behaviorist material in one account, and without passing beyond 
experienced content. This may be called the total self-inclusive view. 
One may observe one’s private experiences and at the same time observe 
one’s own organism in relation to other organisms, and the relation of 
other organisms to each other. This is, in fact, a common perspective 
for the adult human being, and the self-exclusive and the partial self- 
inclusive views are really abstractions from this larger view. To be 
sure, the experience of the other organisms is not observed here, but 
the observer’s own experience is observed and observed in an un- 
broken continuum with such material as the behaviorist deals with. 
Past functionalisms in psychology have based themselves upon this 
larger perspective without attempting an experiential justification 
of their position. At the present time Koffka *° insists that psychol- 
ogy must combine the ‘‘from within’’ and the ‘‘from without’’ 
views, and Morgan " believes that for every ‘‘life story’’ there is a 
corresponding ‘‘mind story,’’ but neither works out satisfactorily the 
relation of these two accounts. Morgan’s method here is to shift 
metaphysically to an unrestricted concomitance of the physical and 
the psychical throughout nature. There may or may not be a cor- 
responding self-inclusive account for every self-exclusive account, 
but this matter is in either case irrelevant to the present phenomeno- 
logical program. 

Another point deserves brief mention. There is a widespread 
confusion in modern thought between describing a content and giv- 
ing the conditions under which that content appears. Even if one 
holds that experiential factors are dependent upon the organism 
for their appearance, it would still be false to maintain that the or- 
ganic reactions are the experienced factors. Color is not a certain 


1° The Growth of the Mind, Chapter 1. 
11Cf, the volumes Emergent Evolution; and Life, Mind, and Spvrit. 
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vibratory rate and images are not implicit responses even if color 
depends on vibration and images on implicit responses. 

In summary, it has been maintained that from the viewpoint of 
radical empiricism both the qualitative and the quantitative aspects 
of experience must be considered. Organisms are only one class of 
given phenomena. Lashley’s*? statement that for the behaviorists 
‘*the concepts of the physical and the biological sciences are adequate 
to describe and account for the whole of experience . . .”’ is simply a 
confusion of logical categories. One may reply as Herrick ** replies 
to Lashley’s attempt to identify consciousness and certain physio- 
logical processes: ‘‘He here attempts an impossible enterprise.” 
Whether one regards behaviorism as an ‘‘emotional reaction against 
an irritating vagueness in psychology and sociology,’’ or as due to 
a phobia that behind all philosophers and introspectionists there 
lurks an old-time preacher in disguise (Watson in the Behaviorism 
refers to himself and his followers as ‘‘some of us hardy souls’’ that 
do not believe in heaven), or as caused by a grudge against man- 
kind that is satisfied by reducing men to ‘‘modified entera with 
gonadal appendages,’’ or as a hurriedness to ‘‘get on’’ with prac- 
tical results and to get away from the theoretical problems of 
thought,—in any case one can hardly take its philosophical implica- 
tions seriously. It is perhaps kindest to regard it as an over-simpli- 
fication of psychological material for the purposes of control, and 
to realize its inability to account for a large portion of the field of 
human experience. Its importance for control and understanding 
of behavior is so great that if one had to choose between the self-in- 
clusive and the self-exclusive views, moral reasons alone would com- 
pel one to choose behaviorism, but as we have seen, no such choice 
is necessary. And if one is after an understanding of the structure 
of experience in all its phases, behaviorism is an inadequate per- 
spective. The behaviorist’s rejection of ‘‘consciousness’’ in no way 
invalidates the fact of givenness or experience, for often he means 
by consciousness merely those aspects of experience which his posi- 
tion prevents him from dealing with. Though he can perhaps dis- 
pense with givenness in the actions of the organisms he is studying, 
he must not forget that just as in the case of the introspectionist, the 
relation of his subject-matter to himself is one of givenness. To 
have material to observe means that something is given.™* 

12 Op. cit., p. 246. 

13 Op. cit., p. 428. 

14It may appear that in our criticism of behaviorism we have been slaying 
a straw man, for there are few who have accepted the extreme position. Morgan, 
Ogden and Richards, and Eaton have advanced philosophical criticisms of the 


position, Herrick has rejected it as even an unsound biological attitude, and 
psychology today seems to be tending to a neo-functionalism. The extreme 
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The main contention of the following pages will be that the con- 
cept of the symbol, and ultimately of mind, thought, and conscious- 
ness, can be stated from neither the partial self-inclusive nor the 
self-exclusive view alone, but only from the total self-inclusive view, 
and this implies the validity of a neo-functionalistic view of psy- 
chology that regards psychology as concerned with the reciprocal 
relation of the organism and the environment, and the place, when 
any, of private experiences in this adjustment. 


II 


In support of this general position we now turn to the analysis 
of the concept of the symbol itself. Few thinkers would find fault 
with the dictionary definition of a symbol as something which stands 
for or represents something else. The difficulty lies in specifying the 
details of this process and in estimating the philosophical and sci- 
entific importance of such symbols. It is here that the differences 
arise. , 

Titchener,’® for instance, admits that thought requires symbols, 
but he gives no detailed analysis of what a symbol is and consequently 
no adequate treatment of thought, beyond implying as his position 
requires, that it is analyzable into sensation, image, and affection. 
In justifying his ‘‘ genetic sensationalism’’ he is more concerned with 
telling what thought is not, than with telling what it is. Using 
““mental,’’ as the introspectionist usually does, in a vague ‘‘blanket”’ 
sense, he rejects Brentano’s view ** that ‘‘the reference to an object’’ 

‘characterizes mental phenomena at large,’’ and Witasek’s 
view '” that transitive reference is the criterion of mind, and hence 
his view that mental events point beyond themselves while physical 
things ‘‘stand separate and self-contained.’’ Titchener rejects this 
view of thought, and consequently of the symbol, on the belief that 
physical things may also point beyond themselves in practically the 
same way. His reasoning on this latter point is by no means con- 
vincing, and causes one to believe that there must be a deeper reason 
for this rejection. 

This deeper reason lies, it seems, in the very limitations of the 
introspective position, which at best can furnish only a descriptive 
account of the order of the private and non-tactual experiences and 
which accordingly leaves out the dynamic character of the symbol 
ness of the position, however, makes it easy to see the deeper issues involved. 
Psychological criticisms similar to those advanced above may be found in 
articles by Wheeler, Rosenow, Washburn, and Warren in recent volumes of the 
Peychological Review and this JOURNAL. 

1° A Text Book of Psychology, p. 522. 


16 Lectures on the Experimental Psychology of the Thought Processes, p. 43. 
11 Ibid., p. 74. 
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and mind that only become evident when their connection with the 
organism is made manifest. Consequently, introspectionism is most 
favorable to some form of the context theory of meaning, as in 
Titchener’s well-known passage,’* ‘‘one mental process is the mean- 
ing of another mental process if it is that other’s context.’’ Titche- 
ner, it is true, continually brings the organism into the account, as 
when he states that this context was originally the attitude of the 
organism, that it later appears as imagery, and that finally it may 
appear again in terms of the response and the meaning be carried 
in ‘‘purely physiological terms,’® ‘‘but this continual reference to 
the organism by the structuralist merely illustrates the difficulties 
of remaining with a purely introspective account. 

We must, then, agree in essentials with Lashley’s rejection of 
the introspective account of reference. He says of this account: 
‘‘The fact is that meaning, on subjective analysis, reduces to a suc- 
cession of images accompanied by vague affects, and to ascribe tran- 
scendence to it is to mistake logical inference for introspective analy- 
sis.’’ To admit this, however, is not necessarily to agree with Lash- 
ley’s complete rejection of reference as a criterion of mind. The 
important truth in the introspective account is the recognition that 
from the self-inclusive view the symbol must always appear as a 
sequence among experienced events, but it must be recognized that a 
descriptive account of the context of experience can give by itself 
no adequate criterion for the symbol. 

The behavioristic account is even less adequate to perform this 
function. ‘‘Symbolic responses’’ or ‘‘language habits’’ are the magic 
wand that the behaviorist waves to clear the intellectual horizon of 
all discussion of mind, thought, and consciousness. Watson is the 
High Priest of the incantation and his tribe is legion. Whether the 
magic formula is implicit response, language habits, or symbolic 
responses, the result is always the same: *! ‘‘ ‘the higher thought 
processes’ reduce themselves to residual effects of acquired behavior 
series that have become so fragmentary that the responses are largely 
implicit. Certainly there is no super-physiological process that may 
be regarded as essential to thought.’’ 

The necessity of such a conclusion on the accepted premises is 
clear. If one limits one’s account to what he observes other orgaD- 
isms do, he must state mind, personality, meaning, thought, and con- 
sciousness in terms of behavior, where ‘‘behavior’’ is limited to the 
physiological processes of the organism. And if this can not be done 
in terms of overt observable behavior, then covert and potentially ob- 

18 A Text Book of Psychology, p. 367. 

19 [bid., p. 369. 


20 Op, cit., p. 259. 
21 Weiss, op. cit., p. 333. 
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servable behavior must be postulated. The merit of Watson is in 
having pushed his position to the conclusions it inevitably involves. 
The difficulty lies in giving a precise and satisfactory meaning to the 
terms ‘‘language response’’ and ‘‘symbolic response’’ on the basis of 
such assumptions. 

There is no such difficulty with the concept of the substitute 
stimulus, and so in behavioristic literature the concept of the symbol 
seems to be narrowed down to that of the substitute stimulus or con- 
ditioned response process. Thus Allport says,” ‘‘A symbol is a brief 
and labile response usually undetected in outward behavior, but 
capable of being substituted for overt responses,’’ and,?* ‘‘the term 
‘symbol’ is here used to denote primarily an actual response which 
is used in place of other responses, rather than a ‘conscious idea’ 
standing for other ideas.’’ 

A response that is substitutable for other responses—this is the 
behaviorist’s view of the symbol. ‘‘Language habit’’ is for him 
merely another name for the same thing. The whole account is 
clearest in Watson’s writings. A vocal habit becomes a language 
habit when the vocal response becomes a substitute for other bodily 
behavior.** Other behavior may in turn become substitutes for 
these vocal language habits, and in some places > Watson calls these 
derived symbolic responses ‘‘ bodily language habits,’’ while in other 
places 2° he calls them ‘‘non-language forms of thought.’’ However 
named, the primary language habits and the supplementary language 
habits derived from them constitute the symbol and thought processes 
in all their diverse forms. The above selections clear up the meaning 
of his statement 2? that ‘‘ ‘thinking’ is largely subvocal talking— 
provided we hasten to explain that it can occur without words.’’ 
Occasionally when off his guard 2* he makes the language habits sub- 
stitutes for the original stimulus which initiated the act, but his em- 
phasis is on the language response as a substitute for other responses. 
He undoubtedly wishes to keep both, as Markey does?® when he de- 
fines a complete language habit as a reaction which is a substitute 
both for a bodily language habit and an absent stimulus, but the 
behavioristic emphasis on the response obscures the reference of the 
symbol to experienced events, and so confuses ‘‘substitutable for’’ 
with “‘standing for’’ or ‘‘being a symbol of.’’ Merely because a 

* Social Psychology, p. 55. 

23 Tbid., p. 56 note. 

** Behavior, An Introduction to Comparative Psychology, p. 329. 

25 Ibid., p. 325, 

*6 Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, p. 324. 

*" Behaviorism, p. 215. 

** This JourNaL, Vol. XIII, (1916), p. 592. 

Migs The Place of Language Habits in a Behavioristic Explanation of Con- 

“lousness,’’ Psychological Review, XXXII (1925), p. 386 ff. 
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secondary stimulus arouses the response which a primary stimulus 
aroused does not make this secondary stimulus a symbol of the pri- 
mary stimulus. Behaviorism, then, is able to bring in the dynamic 
and responsive side of the symbol and thought which introspection. 
ism fails to do, but is unable on the basis of its chosen perspective 
to distinguish the symbol from the substitute stimulus. 

So Weiss is forced to say,*° ‘‘For me, ‘I am observing,’ only 
means ‘I am responding’; and ‘I am experiencing’ also means ‘I am 
responding.’’’ Lashley repeats this motive:** ‘‘. ..‘I am con. 
scious’ does not mean anything more than the statement that ‘such 
and such physiological processes are going on within me.’’”’ In this 
way the whole content of direct experience vanishes and we are left 
only with a responding organism, responding to nothing and ex- 
periencing nothing. In fact, we are not left with even such an or- 
ganism, for to learn of its existence we must listen to the behaviorist, 
and apparently, at least, so he tells us, he is not telling us of anything, 
but merely ‘‘responding’’! And this from a school that abjures 
philosophy! Verily, the behaviorist and the philosophical solipsist 
are bedfellows, for we are led into an infinite regress of responses 
that make the wildest attempts of idealists to put the brain into the 
mind seem scientific in comparison, and, at any rate, of no greater 
degree of philosophical absurdity. The way out of this situation 
would seem to lie in accepting a radical empiricism that takes the full 
content of experience at its face value, rather than in trying to re- 
duce its rich content to ‘‘responses’’ that are literally left hanging 
in the air—if there is still any air left for them to hang in. * 

CHARLES W. Morris. 

Rice INSTITUTE, 

30‘*Behaviorism and Behavior,’’ Psychological Review, XXXI (1924), 
p. 140. 

31 Op. cit., p. 272. 

32 In the above discussion, no criticism of the notion of the substitute stimu- 
lus is intended such as the Gestalt psychology seems to imply. It is true that 
usually the response involves the whole organism interacting with the whole 
situation, and that ‘‘stimulus’’ and ‘‘response,’’ like ‘‘organism’’ and ‘‘en 
vironment,’’ are abstractions from the experience continuum. There is ul- 
doubtedly a danger in confusing the results of the analysis with the unanalyzed 
whole, in regarding that which is logically a product as metaphysically prior 
to the analysis (Dewey’s main criticism of philosophical history), and in believ- 
ing that through analysis that from which the analysis started is somehow 
analyzed away. These dangers, however, can be avoided, if the parts are rec 
ognized as the analyzed-parts-of-the-whole. Admitting the value of the Gestalt 
emphasis on experienced content in psychology and upon the structure and whole- 
ness of such experience and of the response—no new thing, certainly, to the 
radical empiricist—one can not help but feel that the catchword ‘‘ configura 
tion’’ is so widely used as to lose all value. It is a descriptive and not an & 
planatory device. 

33 To be continued in next issue, No. 11. 
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THE SHORT-CIRCUITING OF CONSCIOUS RESPONSES 


OX pages 71 and 72 of his Abnormal Psychology Professor Max 
Meyer has attributed to me a theory of the short-circuiting of 
conscious reactions which I do not recognize as mine. The theory 
outlined by Professor Meyer is, in brief, that the muscular contrac- 
tions primarily responsible for the serial connection of a sequence of 
reactions may be eliminated, and yet the serial connection of the 
neural ‘‘reflexes’’ be retained, by the transmission of the efferent 
current of one response through the muscle cells directly to the neural 
receptors terminating in a muscle spindle, thus initiating a second 
response, without stimulating the muscle cells to contraction. In 
this way it is supposed that the muscle cells may act as mere con- 
ductors for the neural impulse. 

As a matter of fact, I have considered this hypothesis, among 
others, but have discarded it as physiologically improbable, and 
so far as I know have never discussed it except orally. The hypothe- 
sis which I have actually considered seriously, and have published, 
is quite different. 

The basis of my original hypothesis? is the assumption that the 


_ perceptual process is primarily a response or reaction, initiated in 


receptors, communicated in a neural afferent-efferent discharge 
(which I later have called a transit), through the central nervous 
system, and eventuating in action by effectors (muscle cells and 
gland cells). To this I added the assumption that the thinking 
process also is a response, specifically, a response eventuating in the 
same muscle-pattern as that of the corresponding perceiving process 
(that is, the process of perceiving the same object), but initiated by 
receptors other than those initiating the corresponding perceiving 
process, 

The fundamental characteristics of the thinking process as usu- 
ally conceived are (1) its dependence on previous perceiving (nihil 
est in intellectu quod non fuerit prius in sensu), and (2) the as- 
sociation of ideas, by which a series of thinkings follow one another 
in a causal, or at least a determined, sequence. I assumed, there- 
fore, that the characteristic initiation of the thinking response is in 
the neural receptors in the striped muscles. Thus, a perceptual re- 
sponse, initiated, let us say, in visual receptors, terminates in part 
In the contraction of smooth muscles. This muscle-pattern may, by 
stimulating the receptors terminating in the muscle spindles, initiate 
a thought-response, which again, terminating in a muscle pattern, 
may initiate a second response, and so on. 


1“Tmages and Ideas,’? The Johns Hopkins University Circular, 1914, No. 
3 (March), pp. 25-43. 
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This hypothesis is, of course, easily traced to Max Miillers theory, 
as I have elsewhere indicated,? but did not restrict the muscular 
function in thought to the speech muscles, as it was apparently made 
to do by others who subsequently adopted the theory. 

In providing for the development of thought processes through 
previous perceptual responses, and in providing for the serial con. 
nection of thought processes, this hypothesis offers many advantages, 
There is, however, a serious difficulty, which I have noted in later 
formulations, in the assumption that both perception and thinking 
always involve muscular contractions. Such contractions are in many 
cases not evident, and there are some physiological difficulties in the 
supplementary assumption which has been made by some of those 
who have adopted my theory, the assumption, namely, that the con- 
tractions may be ‘‘implicit,’’ 7.e., actually present, but not demon- 
strable. Experiments now under way, employing delicate methods 
of detecting nerve currents and muscle currents, may settle this 
point, but in the meantime it has seemed wise to seek for alternative 
hypotheses. I have suggested, therefore, that while muscle contrac- 
tions are a part of the primary process in perception and thought, 
and are probably present in the stages when perceptions are being 
developed and thought sequences formed, they are perhaps eliminated 
for later performances by a short-circuiting mechanism which al- 
lows one response to initiate another without the intervention of 
muscular contractions. This short-circuiting mechanism, by a proc- 
ess of elimination, I located in the cerebellum. If it can be es- 
tablished that the cerebellum does not assume this function, the 
hypothesis of short-circuiting will have to be given up. 

The complete hypothesis * was, therefore, that in typical percep- 
tual responses there is an efferent discharge from the cerebrum both 
to the muscles and to the cerebellum, and that in the development 
and fixation of definite muscle patterns there is a corresponding 
development and fixation of cerebellar patterns. Assuming also the 
occurrence of discharge from the cerebellum back to the cerebrum, 
there is the possibility that a response eventuating in a certain muscle 
pattern, B, may be aroused in either of three ways. (1) The re- 
sponse may be initiated in certain of the receptors of the special 
senses. (2) It may be initiated in the receptors stimulated by a pre- 
ceding muscle pattern, A, which has preceded B, recently enough, oF 
frequently enough to have established the connecting trans-cerebral 
transit route. (3) It may be initiated by the cerebellar pattern, A, 

2 Jour. of Genetic Psychol., 1925, Vol. 32, p. 492. 

3 Outline of Psychobiology, 24 Ed., 1917, p. 125. More fully detailed in 
‘“The Biological Basis of the Association of Ideas,’’? Jour. Compar. Psychol., 
1920, Vol. II, pp. 29-53. Briefly recapitulated in Elements of Scientific Psy- 
chology (1922), p. 301. 
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which has been developed along with the development of the muscle 
pattern A. 

According to this hypothesis, a thought-response may follow 
upon a perceptual response without the necessity of muscular ac- 
tivity, the connection being established through the cerebellar pat- 
tern which is both the terminus of the perceptual response and the 
initiator of the thought response. Further: a series of thought re- 
sponses may occur, causally connected, and consisting of a series of 
interchanges between cerebellum and cerebrum, with no muscular 
activity, or neural discharge towards the muscles necessarily in- 
volved. 

There are thus multiple possibilities in the way of responses in- 
volving the cerebrum. In the following enumeration, ‘‘afferent’’ 
will be used to mean flowing to the cerebrum, and ‘’efferent’’ will be 
used to mean flowing from the cerebrum. 

1, Responses initiated in receptors, and terminating in effectors 
(muscular and glandular), only. These we may call simple recep- 
torial responses. Such responses are elicited from animals deprived 
of the cerebellum, but perhaps not from normal animals. 

2. Responses initiated in receptors, and discharging efferently 
both to the cerebellum and to effectors. These we may call con- 
trolled receptorial responses. 

3. Responses initiated in the cerebellum (as results of preceding 
efferent discharges to the cerebellum), and discharging efferently 
(from the cerebrum), to the effectors alone. These we may call 
simple secondary responses. 

4, Responses initiated in the cerebellum, and discharging effer- 
ently both to effectors, and back to the cerebellum. These we may 
call controlled secondary responses. 

5. By elimination of the admyotie discharge from type 2, there 
would result the reduced receptorial response, initiated in receptors 
and discharging efferently to the cerebellum alone. 

6. By elimination of the admyotie discharge from type 4 there 
would result reduced secondary responses, initiated in the cerebellum 
and discharging efferently back to the cerebellum alone. 

Obviously there would be further possibilities in the way of com- 
binations of these responses, as of 2 and 4, and of 3 and 5. There 
would be also the possibility of ‘‘purely cerebellar’’ responses, from 
receptors to effectors through the cerebellum, not affecting the cere- 
brum. 

Responses of the first type would be ‘‘beadlike,’’ that is, in a 
series of such responses making up an activity chain, the initiation 
of any response would wait upon the completion of the preceding 
response, or the completion of a significant part of the preceding 
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response, or upon fresh stimulation of non-muscular receptors. Such 
behavior would be slow and inefficient. Learning would be possible, 
in the case of an animal deprived of its cerebellum, but the perform. 
ance after learning would be lacking in speed, smoothness, and ef. 
ficiency of the total chain. Such a behavior type is, indeed, indi. 
cated in Lashley’s results * with more or less decerebellated rats. 
Responses of the second type would be better codrdinated, or con- 
trolled, assuming the possibility of discharge from a cerebellar pat- 
tern to the next succeeding muscle pattern, thereby preparing for 
the next action. Responses of both the first and the second type 
would be perceptual, except in the cases of those initiated in muscle- 
receptors, which might (according to my original hypothesis) be 
either perceptual or thought responses. Responses of the third and 
fourth types would be thought responses, or the sort formerly called 
‘*ideo-motor’’; that is, ideational responses involving outward activ- 
ity. Responses of the fifth and sixth types would be ‘‘purely men- 
tal’’; that is, there would be no outward activity or expression. 
There is, however, still a further possibility, which I have not be- 
fore this indicated, namely: that only responses of the third, fourth, 
and sixth types are thought responses, responses initiated in mus- 
cular receptors being always perceptual (kinesthetic). That is to 
say, that thought differs from perception in its being always cere- 
bellar in its initiation, whereas perception is always receptorially 
initiated. This is, in fact, a somewhat simpler hypothesis than the 
one I have actually proposed, namely, that thought is primarily mus- 
cularly initiated, but may also, in its secondary stages, be of cerebel- 
lar initiation. The superficial reason for considering the theory of 
exclusively cerebellar initiation is in the fact that the other theory 
supposes a sort of ‘‘double action’’ of muscular patterns, by which 
the same pattern at one time initiates a perceptual response having 
as the content of the perception muscular change (kinesthesis) ; and 
at another time initiates a thought response, having as its content 
something entirely different. This objection may be answered, how- 
ever, by pointing out that a similar sort of ‘‘double action’’ mani- 
festly is required of the receptors of the special senses. For examl- 
ple, in vision, the same stimulus pattern may give rise at one time 
to the perception of the ‘‘signs’’ of depth, and at another time to 
the perception of the ‘‘meaning,’’ i.e., depth. In this case, our fun- 
damental assumption is that the two responses are different in their 
terminal muscle patterns, (or terminal cerebellar patterns) ; so they 
are really different responses. The same assumption would be made 
4 Lashley, K. 8., and McCarthy, Dorothea A., ‘‘The Survival of the Maze 


Habit after Cerebellar Injurics,’’ Jour. Compar. Psychol., 1926, Vol. V1, pp. 
423-434, 
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in the case of responses initiated in muscular receptors; the same 
stimulus pattern may give rise to two different responses, with two 
distinct terminal patterns. 

While it does not seem necessary at the present time to adopt 
the hypothesis of exclusively cerebellar initiation of thought, it does 
seem advisable, for the benefit of experimental work and the safe- 
guarding of inferences from such work, to keep it in view. The 
outcome of research on the extent to which muscular activity is ac- 
tually involved in thought activities will probably indicate the im- 
portance which is to be attached to this suggested hypothesis. 

From the neurological side, there seem to be no obstacles to the 
general cerebellar theory, although there may be little positive sup- 
port. That there are afferent and efferent routes of connection be- 
tween cerebellum and cerebrum, that there are pathways from the 
muscles direct to the cerebellum and from the cerebellum direct to 
the muscles, is sufficiently well established. The absence of path- 
ways directly from the non-muscular receptors (with the exception 
of the vestibular receptors), is of significance. Real light on the 
functions of the cerebellum can, of course, come only from work on 
behavior, and most effectively from operative and pathological cases. 
The lack of clear light from such experimental work as has been done, 
I believe, is due to the failure to consider carefully the hypotheses 
I have briefly sketched. 

It is manifest that with the adoption of the cerebellar short- 
circuit hypothesis in either form, the conception of integration as the 
condition of consciousness suffers a slight modification. Primarily, 
we conceive of integration as the linking of a single total receptor 
pattern with a single total effector pattern through a single total 
cerebral pattern. The substitution of a cerebellar pattern for either 
peripheral pattern, or for the effector pattern of one response and the 
receptor pattern of the next response, enlarges somewhat our notion 
of integration, but may make it more useful. 


KNIGHT DUNLAP. 
THE JoHNs HopKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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Man and the State. WritaM Ernest Hockine. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1926. xv + 463 pp. 

Present Status of the Philosophy of Law and Rights. Wi.u1AM 
Ernest Hocxinc. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1926. 
Vili + 97 pp. 


In the first of these volumes Professor Hocking has given us a 
notable book on the philosophy of the state, marked by breadth of 
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view, wide scholarship, keen observation of human nature and a 
sure sense of fundamental principles. And he has given it an ap. 
propriate title, for it is a fresh and first-hand study of the facts of 
human nature as they are involved in the origin, growth, and justi- 
fication of the state. 

His method is partly historical, partly psychological. Examina. 
tion of the relation of the state to other groups seems to show that 
its function is to promote freedom in that it loosens the accidental 
and mechanical bonds of life and makes possible its more rational 
ordering. This it does by organizing the will to administer that 
exists in every one into an objective system of justice. Kant’s doc. 
trine that the state can not supply the inner will to justice, but is 
limited to external actions, is based upon the erroneous assumption 
that its only method is force. The state can actively promote jus- 
tice by ‘‘altering the medium into which a just act falls.’’ ‘‘The 
existence of the state turns the balance between a condition in which 
the mass of men, feebly well-disposed but not heroically just, might 
find the cost of righteousness too high, and a condition in which fair 
dealing may become the rule rather than the exception’’ (p. 160). 
Not, it must be said, a very inward conception of justice. 

But the state exists to do things, not merely to enable individ- 
uals and groups to do them. And it is most itself in its outwardly- 
directed actions in which it deals as a whole with its external en- 
vironment. It is essentially a maker of history. In spite of the 
fact that Professor Hocking lists war as only one of the activities 
that make up the conversation of state with state, and looks to the 
increasing number of these other activities to furnish a genuine 
moral equivalent for war, it is somewhat of a shock to find him stress- 
ing this history-making function of the state and concluding his 
discussion with the judgment that ‘‘the domestic activities of peace 
are not enough, the tonus of the entire group of state functions de- 
pends on the vigor of its outwardly-directed action’’ (p. 165). And 
this position is not rendered much more satisfying by his addition 
that this history making is not for the sake of itself or of society, 
but for the making of men. ‘‘The form of the state’s aim is the 
making of history; its substance is the making of men.” “Its 
function as educator is its most characteristic function, and its chief 
contribution to history is its product in men’’ (p. 173). But an 
education of men through the state’s outwardly-directed activities 
is not one that commends itself without qualification, even though we 
were to admit what seems far from historically true, that the most 
characteristic function of the state has been its function as educator. 

The power of the state which is justified by this purpose 02 
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sists not merely in its physical force, but also in its bargain and 
prestige power, in the values it can offer its citizens and in the defer- 
ence it can evoke. And since both these forms of power presuppose 
the loyalty of its citizens, the state can only realize its own ideal 
through an act of faith on their part, which might be expressed in 
some such formula as this: ‘‘I commit myself and my fortunes with- 
out reserve to the reason of this people, surrendering to the organ 
of our united will command of my physical forces, and assuming 
that all make the same commitment.’’ This is not a contract, but an 
act of faith in the moral reason of society, tending to bring about that 
‘factual moral ascendency in which the monopoly of force is justi- 
fied’’ (p.191.) This act of commitment constitutes sovereignty, and 
the state may then be defined as ‘‘a territorial body of people united 
under a sovereign power for the purpose of making a better breed 
of men, by way of participating in world history and rendering more 
rational the inner play of social forces’ (p. 19). The definition 
seems a not very happily phrased substitute for older idealistic con- 
ceptions. 

Professor Hocking prefaces his psychological account of the im- 
pulses underlying the organization of the state by a very downright 
attack on the modern science of psychology because it deals with 
causes, not reasons, and, therefore, with only a part, and not the 
most important part, of the human mind. For he believes that the 
most distinctive part of human nature is not a part of the chain of 
cause and effect, ‘‘for what is due to causes is ipso facto not due to 
reasons, and what is due to reasons is not due to causes.’’ ‘‘Psy- 
chology is peculiarly interested in errors and illusions.’’ ‘‘There 
are causes for mistakes: there are no causes for right judgments’”’ 
(p. 201). As the reviewer has reason to believe that these astonish- 
ing statements have a meaning other than they appear to have, but 
one he fails to comprehend, he refrains from comment, though he 
agrees with the conclusion that for the social philosopher modern 
psychology has little to offer. 

In his own analysis of the social process, the author follows in the 
main the idealistic tradition, but enriches it with a wealth of keen 
observations and independent judgments. Recognizing that the 
theory that ends in an instinct ends in an opaque fact and is little 
better than a form of dogmatism, he emphasizes the organization of 
instincts and their transformation in the light of a growing conscious- 
hess of a unitary purpose. ‘‘The satisfaction of this purpose im- 
plies the satisfaction of the vital impetus as a whole, of which the 
several instincts are merely aspects, distinguished by their names 
rather than in organic fact’’ (p. 216). The essential political im- 
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pulse is found neither in the various forms of sociability, which can 
at best produce only a crowd, nor in economic motives, which, while 
in certain phases cooperative, are ultimately divisive, but in the will 
to power, ‘‘the will to be in conscious knowing control of such en- 
ergies as the universe has, and to work with them in reshaping that 
universe’’ (p. 309). In this sense it is neither itself a separate ab- 
stract end nor a mere means to other ends, but is an instinct in- 
volved in all other instincts and identical with the vital impulse. 
The state exists to establish the objective conditions of this will to 
power in human history. These conditions are permanence of its 
effects, an available storehouse of acquired wisdom such as is fur- 
nished by the body of law, and an order of life intelligently receptive 
of the individual’s deeds and ideas. These conditions may be sum- 
med up under the term ‘‘objective right.’’ The state is thus the 
device of the growingly intelligent vital impulse to secure the con- 
ditions for the permanence of its own satisfactions. 

The political philosophy contained in the concluding section of 
the work is qualifiedly individualistic. Professor Hocking repudi- 
ates the conception of the state as the expression of a group mind, 
and subjects its implications to a searching criticism. Yet there is 
an organic unity and continuity among its members that makes per- 
sonification of the state natural, and that demands explanation. 
This explanation is found in the existence of will circuits, i.e., the 
habitual environment conditioning the individual’s activities and 
forming a kind of extension of his personality. It includes what- 
ever is involved in the routine necessary to satisfy a human mind. 
His hypothesis is ‘‘that the state is the circuit required by the will 
to power of each member, coincident for all the people of a defined 
territory, and including them’’ (371). The only subjects are the 
individuals, but they are bound together by a common set of inter- 
locking activities that create a genuine unity of structure and pur- 
pose, and yet imply no mystical corporate personality. The state 
is thus no superior order of being, having a value independent of 
that of its members. Its concern is the making of men, and in this 
respect ‘‘it is nothing less than mankind in gestation with the 
better mankind to be. The state is not, but has that in it which the 
individual is bound to serve with his life’’(379). Again we may 
ask, is this peculiar to the state? 

From this point of view the anarchist’s position is shown to be 
impossible. Men may repudiate a particular political deed, they 
may reject a particular state, but with reference to a state in gen- 
eral their wills are necessarily affirmative. The ground for this, 
Professor Hocking rather unfortunately says, ‘‘is simply the fact 
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that a science of psychology is possible’ (p. 382). But this fact 
that it is possible to make general statements about the human will 
by no means implies any particular statement about the necessary 
object of that will. It is the particular psychological truth that the 
state-building impulse is involved in the satisfaction of this uni- 
versal will to power, that is the refutation of the anarchist. 

The discussion of the meaning of sovereignty, and the criticism of 
its pluralistic critics, are extremely well done. Sovereignty is char- 
acterized in a very common-sense fashion as that capacity for reach- 
ing a decision involved in all action. It means that the decision of 
the state has precedence over that of any of its included groups. It 
does not mean that it is above either moral or legal criticism, or that 
every influence exerted upon it is a limitation of its sovereignty. 
As embodying a purpose, the state is limited by it, but this is a self- 
limitation involved in its moral character. The pluralists in one and 
the same breath would dethrone the state and yet deplore its alliance 
with any of its companion groups. The freedom and growth of 
groups depends upon the supremacy of the state in maintaining its 
system of objective right. 

In a chapter on ‘‘Realism and the General Will,’’ the author 
tries to do justice to the idea involved in historic idealizations of the 
state. He freely admits that the state is imperfect, that the worship 
of it is absurd, that the general will, like individual wills, can err, 
but he will not admit that these idealizations are necessarily incon- 
sistent with a sound realism. So far as the state is willing to admit 
its own fallibility and become frankly experimental it has at least 
so much of absolute truth; and in so far as its will detaches itself 
from the imperfect actual and honestly strives after its ideal, there 
is in this one point an identity of ideal and actual. And this ration- 
ality at work in things ‘‘constitutes their valid part. What is ra- 
tional in them is what is real in them: and what is real in them is ra- 
tional.’”’ ‘‘Even when governments cease to aim at the rational, 
the rational remains real in the political craving of mankind’’ (p. 
413), 

In his treatment of the relations of state and church, Professor 
Hocking pleads for greater honesty and realism. Religions have 
practical consequences, and neutrality in regard to them is impossible 
for the state. Every system of law is the expression of a certain 
culture, and every culture involves a certain religion. The state in 
enforcing its laws is therefore bound to encourage some forms of re- 
ligion and discourage others. It can not confine its legislation to 
topics on which the religious consciousness as a whole is in agree- 
ment. But while its sovereignty must be maintained there must be 
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the greatest tolerance in the reception of religious criticism and sug. 
gestion. The greatest service of the church to the state, however, 
is not in its advocacy of any special political policies, but in main- 
taining through its worship a sense of the higher values of life, to 
the interests of which political organization is subordinate. 

With a work of such merit, and one with which I am in such 
fundamental agreement, it is hard to quarrel. Realistic in its ree- 
ognition of the actual structure, character, and history of states, it 
is profoundly idealistic in its equal recognition of their ideal func- 
tion and possibilities. But since one has to function as critic there 
is one impression that might be recorded, an impression partially 
expressed in the comments already made, and that is that there 
appears to be a certain conflict between Professor Hocking’s heart 
and head: the one seems to glow with a fervor born of the enthusi- 
asm of the war, the other is sternly bent on the impartial analysis 
of psychological and social fact. The result is that while for the 
most part the letter of his doctrine is convincingly realistic, he is 
sometimes swept off his feet by his romantic affection for his hero, 
and attributes to him virtues not peculiarly his own, and a lineage 
more noble than the facts suggest. This crediting the state in some 
degree with the social and moral values its organization has made 
possible is perhaps not unjust, but there is danger of confusing these 
remoter consequences of its existence with the distinctive purpose 
of the state itself, as the author seems to do in his favorite formula 
that ‘‘the form of the state’s aim is the making of history; its sub- 
stance is the making of men,’’ phrases that tell us just nothing at 
all about its specific purpose. Eloquence is a dangerous gift, and 
one feels that Professor Hocking has often been carried by it be- 
yond the limits his own critical reflection would establish. The style 
of the book seems to suggest an origin for parts of it in the spoken 
word, but the striking phrase appropriate for effective delivery be- 
comes misleading when fixed in written discourse. But taking the 
work in the plain prose in which its fundamental principles may 
be expressed, we have here a volume that both in conception and 
logical treatment should have a substantial place in American 
political philosophy. 

Man and the State is only the first volume in a trilogy, the second 
member of which, Liberty and Democracy, is yet in manuscript, but 
the third, a theory of the rights of men and nations, appears in the 
form of this preliminary study of The Present Status of the Philoso- 
phy of Law and Rights. The complete title of this little volume 
might lead us to expect an historical survey of current doctrines in 
this field, but the exposition is confined to the theories of Kohler and 
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Stammler, the analysis and criticism of which Professor Hocking 
makes the basis for the suggestion of his own fundamental postulates 
for a philosophy of rights. He rejects Stammler’s formal principle 
of community and insists on the fundamental character of end as 
the basis of law, while refusing to accept Kéhler’s subordination of 
the principle of justice to that of culture. We must rest the phi- 
losophy of law upon an intuition of justice or natural right, the 
ultimate principle of which is the right of the individual ‘‘to be- 
come what he is capable of becoming’’ (p. 74). This is the only 
absolute right, to which all ‘‘natural rights’’ and considerations of 
social utility or culture are subordinate. But our certain intuitions 
of natural justice are not extensive, and law must often rely on 
social utility as its guide, under the assumption that ‘‘nothing can 
be just which is certainly known to be deleterious to the total cul- 
tural interest.”’ 

In the last chapter the author shows that the development of 
this philosophical principle of justice leads to a system of rights 
that coincides in general with the results reached by the jurist in 
his analysis of the principles of the common law, as illustrated in 
the Jural Postulates of Dean Pound. He has faith, therefore, that 
the philosopher may be of real service to the jurist and legislator by 
connecting ‘‘law with its permanent roots in the nature of things’’ 
(p. 85), a faith which the evidence of this clearly reasoned and di- 
rectly expressed little syllabus does much to justify. 


NorMAN WILDE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


Maledictus und Benedictus. Spinoza im Urteil des Volkes und der 
Geistigen bis auf Constantin Brunner. Ernst ALTKIRCH. 
Leipzig: Felix Meiner. Pp. 211. 


The author of Spinoza im Portrat has returned to do honor in a 
second volume. Who the proper object of honor may be, is left some- 
what more doubtful than it could have been in that first volume: 
here Spinoza and Brunner are both named in the subtitle and the 
concern thereafter is successively and almost equally with the great- 
ness of Spinoza, with what injustices history had done him, with the 
contribution of Germany to a proper estimation of him, and finally 
with the greatness of Constantin Brunner. The book itself is a series 
of quotations selected in illustration of these interests from writings 
that range from the time of Spinoza to the year 1921. And before 
one has finished the short Preface, it is clear that in the mind of the 
editor the interests are all one ; the merging is accomplished with just 
the suspicion of high-handedness. ‘‘ Wir verdanken den hollandischen 
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Gelehrten ungemein fleissige Arbeiten zur Lebensgeschichte Spinozag 
und sorgfaltige Ausgaben seiner Werke, aber die Deutschen haben 
die grossen Wiirdiger, Offenbarer und Fortbildner seiner Lehre ge. 
liefert. Und sie haben aus sich vor allem auch seiner gréssten 
Bruder und einen ebenso grossen Ethiker, Constantin Brunner, 
hervorgebracht’’ (p. 13). 

This is scarcely the initiation to a philosophic enterprise, and 
were it not for the high philosophic eminence of the figure involved, 
it would deserve no philosophic eriticism. A collection of the sort 
might conceivably have more than the interest of mere curiosity. 
The opinions of Spinoza’s critics, during his life and in the ages that 
followed, might help elucidate the meaning of Spinoza’s philosophy. 
Unfortunately Herr Altkirch is so much concerned with the misun- 
derstood man that the philosopher is wholly obscured. In that vein 
he thinks that the letters of Oldenburg and de Vries alone show some 
appreciation of Spinoza’s greatness—and Oldenburg, of course, 
though secretary of the Royal Society, was a German. This can mean 
only that the suave diplomatic protestations of Oldenburg and the 
school-boy affection of de Vries are made to count for more than the 
mature understanding and the philosophic interest which the letters 
of Tschirnhaus display. 

The ground lines of the selections from opinions contemporary 
with Spinoza are rather clearer than those of the selections from 
subsequent criticism; they were laid, of course, in Fruedenthal’s 
Lebensgeschichte Spinozas, while those of the later period seem to 
have been determined by nothing except a strange patriotism. Both 
sections commit woeful omissions, to be explained always by the thesis 
of German sensitivity or by the history of criticism. Obviously 
little effort is made in the direction of scholarship or completeness, 
but even more than from the point of view of either of these, the selec- 
tion is open to criticism for its lack of balance. If, to give one 
example, Malebranche is to be cited among contemporary opinions 
(and the piece from the Méditations Chrétiennes et Métaphysiques 
of which the high point is a reference to ‘‘the miserable Spinoza’’ is 
given), some mention, at least, should be made of the letters of Male- 
branche to Dortous de Mairan, since they contain a detailed and 
pertinent criticism of Spinoza’s philosophy. In the section devoted 
to criticism after the seventeenth century, examples of distortion are 
too numerous, for there balance and proportion have disappeared 
entirely: the most trivial animadversions of Mendelssohn, Goethe, 
Jacobi, and Herder are set down, since this is the glory of German 
criticism; there is no mention of Coleridge or Wordsworth. The 
opinions of a staggering number of modern German historians of 
philosophy are given; Whewell, Pollock, Martineau, Delbos, Brun- 
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schvieg (to mention only a few) are not named. It might be thought 
that this section was meant to be limited specifically to German 
opinions, were it not for the fact that Renan’s speech at the Bicen- 
tenary of Spinoza’s death is quoted, that Héffding, Cousin, and 
Saisset appear and that a passage is copied from a letter of Flaubert 
to George Sand. 

As a curiosity, then, which touches, almost by accident, a philo- 
sophie figure, the book is of some value and interest. But it can be 
considered only as a collection of strange things said about a philoso- 
pher. Certainly it can pretend to no scholarly basis or serious pur- 
pose, and the plan which it follows opens it to serious suspicions. 
At very least it might be hoped that philosophic criticism, or even 
criticism of philosophers, be kept free from nationalistic enthusiasms, 
and that philosophers, if they can be preserved from such political 
dangers, be protected, too, with a little piety, from mythology. 


RicHarp McKeon. 
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Between Two Wars (1861-1921). James Mark Baupwin. Boston: 
The Stratford Company. 1926. 2 vols. 302 pp.; xiii + 358 
pp. 

This extremely interesting work consists of three parts: the 
memories of the author, his opinions on subjects psychological, philo- 
sophical, and political, and lastly, letters received from scholars and 
men of affairs here and abroad. In his memories Dr. Baldwin goes 
back to the Civil War and to his boyhood recollections of life in 
South Carolina at a time when Sherman’s troops were ravaging the 
land. Although belonging to a northern family settled in the south, 
the author has great sympathy with his southern compatriots in the 
ordeals which they were forced to undergo. One of these was the 
era of the carpetbagger, when, as he says, a vast social agitation was 
caused by the mistaken policy of offering suffrage to the blacks with 
the result that the unfortunate south suffered political infamy, eco- 
nomic paralysis, and social hell. It should be said, however, he 
continues, that the continuance of these troubles was not entirely 
due to Yankee agitators and misled philanthropists. There were 
fanatics also on the other side. The southern preachers, brought 
up in the belief that slavery was an institution of divine sanction 
and that whatever was not expressly enjoined in the Bible was for- 
bidden, kept alive the flame of race hatred and excited the whites to 
the grossest excesses of speech and action. The result of all this, as 
18 pointed out, was from the educational point of view a certain nar- 
rowness and sterility to which may be attributed the backward state 
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of education in the south. This was instanced in the trial of Pro. 
fessor Woodrow, uncle of Woodrow Wilson, on the charge of hay. 
ing countenanced the theory of evolution in the Presbyterian semi- 
nary at Columbia, South Carolina. This the author contrasts with 
the attitude of the Presbyterian president, McCosh, who welcomed 
the principle of organic evolution in its Lamarckian rather than in 
its Darwinian sense. This is said to the praise of the Princeton 
president, but it might have been added that McCosh rather over. 
worked the principle of effort since in his little book on Evolution 
and Religion he remarked that the doctrine of evolution was accept- 
able at Princeton ‘‘if properly interpreted.’’ Upon graduation from 
Princeton, the author betook himself for study to Germany, where 
he noted that the arrogant nationalism of the Germans, even in 
science, began to pall on the candid American mind. This opinion 
is fortified by that of Professor Héffding of Copenhagen, who had 
early sized up accurately the German pretentions, intellectual no 
less than military, an opinion which later put the Danish scholar on 
the black list, since he took no pains to conceal his sympathies with 
the fighting democracies, England and France. 

With his return to America, after an apprenticeship as tutor at 
Princeton and Professor at Lake Forest University, Dr. Baldwin 
was appointed to the chair of Psychology at Toronto University, 
where he initiated the first psychological laboratory in the British 
Empire. The Toronto episode was varied by a trip to France, where 
began that friendship with the French savants which culminated in 
Dr. Baldwin’s election to the French Institute. Ten years as pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Princeton then followed, and here enters on 
the field the author’s béte noire, Woodrow Wilson. The menace of 
the Wilsonian mentality was first exhibited to the author at the Ses- 
quicentennial Celebration of his Alma Mater. Here President Wilson 
delivered an extraordinarily finished, but extraordinarily curious, 
speech upon the deadly effects of the ‘‘fumes’’ arising from the 
scientific laboratories upon the classics and upon literary studies, 
and suggested that unless science were curbed and the scientific 
spirit combated there would be—to use the Wilsonian phrase—‘‘the 
devil to pay.’’ Beside his hostility to positive science, there was 
another blind spot in Wilson’s mind and this was his apparent in- 
ability to come to any compromise in faculty meetings. This rigid- 
ity of mind, plus an overweening personal ambition, Dr. Baldwin 
offers as the key to Wilson’s treatment of both Mexico and Germany. 
As a resident lecturer in Mexico under the Diaz regime, the author 
considers that Wilson was well-intentioned but ill-informed in re- 
gard to the Mexican people’s ability to run themselves by the exer- 
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cise of the franchise. In his opinion, Wilson’s Mexican policy was 
incoherent, nerveless, and personal. Thus the offences charged 
against Huerta were as nothing as compared with those actually 
committed by the German emissaries at Washington before we went 
into the war; yet while Wilson tolerated Von Bernstorff he had 
absolutely no use for Huerta. For the Mexican in academic circles, 
Dr. Baldwin has the highest admiration and considers that we are 
losing much by our lack of intercourse with those who have done so 
much for the advancement of learning south of the Rio Grande. 

In the meantime, while at Princeton and Johns Hopkins, the 
author gives some interesting information regarding his seven years’ 
task as editor of the Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. One 
difficulty in this work was in the production of a recognized inter- 
national terminology for philosophy and psychology in English, 
French, German, and Italian. In this connection it might be said 
that a brief philosophical dictionary, drawn from Professor Bald- 
win’s larger work, would be a valuable addition to knowledge, es- 
pecially for the use of undergraduates. 

In regard to the origin of the Psychological Review and Psy- 
chological Bulletin, many interesting details are given. The author 
also traces the rise of the doctrine of organic selection, the first hints 
of which were given in collaboration with Principal Lloyd Morgan 
of Bristol and Professor H. F. Osborn of New York. This theory, 
it was remarked, was very generally considered as a contribution to 
Darwinism and the letters exchanged between its three originators 
as given here form a valuable contribution in regard to the rise of 
a speculative variant. The letters of eminent scholars quoted in 
this work are very valuable. Many of those from William James 
are not to be found elsewhere. Dr. Baldwin’s picture of James is 
unique: ‘‘ James spoke sparingly. His conversation was jerky, his 
sentences often unfinished. He wrote also concisely, making many 
corrections in his manuscript and only gradually getting his sen- 
tences into their final form. He was as careful and painstaking as 
his brother Henry, but fortunately he did not finally fall a victim 
to his care, as the brother did. His style shows no over-polish, no 
conscious craftsmanship, like that by which Henry James’ later style 
was weighted down. ... These letters bring out his qualities: 
loyalty to truth and to friendship, indulgence with error, kindliness 
under provocation, generosity to the deserving (and undeserving), 
modesty in fame.”’ 

Further details of other scholars such as Royce, Muensterberg, 
Cattell, and Ormond are to be found scattered through these vol- 
umes. One may also learn there why the proposed international 
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congress of psychology was not held in America in 1913; how the 
Psychological Review changed hands; how the spirit of medievalism 
came to infect Princeton, and other matters belonging to the secret 
archives of American philosophy. 

The last chapters in these two volumes deal with the great war. 
Here it may be said that Professor Baldwin was the leading academic 
figure in the American Colony at Paris. The Sussex affair, that 
atrocious submarine attack in which the author’s daughter nearly 
lost her life, led him to dispatch his famous cablegram to President 
Wilson, a document which led so many to sympathize with him and 
to consider him a proper spokesman in regard to America’s real 
sentiments toward an unprincipled enemy. Thus ends Between Two 
Wars, a dramatic portrayal of the life and opinions of an interna- 
tional figure. 


WoopBrRipGE RILeEy. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Annual Meeting of the Mind Association and Joint Session 
With the Aristotelian Society will be held this year at Bedford Col- 
lege, Regent’s Park, London, July 15-17 inclusive. It will be pre- 
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ceded by a lecture on ‘‘Newton’’ by Dr. C. D. Broad, at Burling. 
ton House, arranged by the British Academy. The program is as 
follows: 


FRIDAY, JULY 15. 


8 p.m. Chairman: Prof. Nunn. 
Address by Prof. Edgell. 


SATURDAY, JULY 16. 


10 am. Chairman: Prof. Moore. 
Symposium: ‘‘Is the fallacy of ‘simple location’ a fal- 
lacy?’’ Miss L. S. Stebbing, Mr. R. B. Braithwaite, 
Dr. D. Wrinch. 
2 p.m. Chairman: Miss L. 8. Stebbing. 
Symposium: ‘‘Facts and Propositions.’’ Mr. F. P. 
Ramsey, Dr. C. D. Broad, Prof. G. E. Moore. 
8 p.m. Chairman: Prof. Edgell. 
Symposium: ‘‘The Nature of Introspection.’’ Prof. 
G. Dawes Hicks, Prof. Stout, Prof. G. C. Field. 


SUNDAY, JULY 17. 


10 am. Chairman: Prof. Stout. 
Symposium: ‘‘The Problem of Meaning.’’ Dr. 
Schiller, Mr. G. Ryle. 

2 p.m. Chairman: Prof. G. Dawes Hicks. 

Symposium: ‘‘The Mutual Relations between Ethics 
and Theology.’’ Prof. J. Laird, The Master of Bal- 
liol, Miss H. D. Oakeley. 

8 p.m. Chairman: Lord Haldane. 

Symposium: ‘‘The Nature of ‘Objective Mind.’”’ 
Prof. H. Wildon Carr, Prof. A. A. Bowman, Prof. 
J. A. Smith. 


Applications for membership in the Joint Session should be ad- 
dressed to Prof. B. Edgell, Bedford College, Regent’s Park, N. W. 
1, London. The Registration fee is 10s. 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. 
It is issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of short 
gontributions, prompt reviews, and timely discussions. The contents 
of the last six issues are as follows: 
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Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 
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Volume XXIV. No.9. April 28, 1927. 
Our Knowledge of Other Minds. W. W. Spencer. 


What is the Correct Interpretation of Critical Realism? Roy Woop 
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